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a 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as ineonsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured, As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many throngh 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham, 


The British secretary of war recently announced in the 
Commons that the government had ceased to believe in 
“eompetition wages.” A conservative leader recently 
moved in behalf of his party that in the opinion of the 
House no person be engaged in the British navy at wages 
insufficient for proper maintenance and that “the conditions 


of labor as regards hours, wages, insurance against accident, 
provision for old age, ete., should be such as to afford an 
example to private employers throughout the country.” 
This reminds the Record and Guide, the leading real estate 
journal of New York, of the declaration of a famous English 
statesman in 1877 that “the reign of numbers, if it endangered 
nothing else, endangered political economy.” The Record de- 
scribes competition under the reign of numbers and looks on 
the willingness of English statesmen to protect labor against 
competition wages as evidence that “the instincts of man- 
kind are in rebellion against the savagery of competition, 
and we need not be dreamers or Bellamyites to believe in 
the coming of a new social order wherein there may perhaps 
be less political economy, so called, and more Christianity.” 
And let it be noted that while American judges are clubbing 
labor unions for battling for living wages, the sentiment in 
England is toward a government guarantee of equitable 
wages. Before America and England have settled the labor 
question, they are sure to adopt a politicai economy which 
will not be endangered by “the reign of numbers.” ‘I'he 
encouraging part of all this is that papers like the Record 
are doing a “powerful deal” of reading between the lines 
of the day’s doing. 


Capital may Boycott Men, but Labor may not Boycott 
Property. 

It is a cold day in these times when the courts do not 
give some new decision against the labor unions. The 
United Garment Workers of America, a New York union, 
demanded an increase of pay from their employers, the 
Clothing Manufacturers’ association. This the association 
refused to grant, at the same time notifying the garment 
workers that unless they withdrew their demands they 
would lock out all the cutters in the union. The demand 
not being withdrawn, the cutters were locked out to the 
number of 1000. The union retaliated by declaring a boy- 
cott on the product of the manufacturers and sent circulars 
to all the clothing dealers relating the facts and appealing 
to them not to deal in these goods. Upon this the manu- 
facturers summoned the leaders of the union into the 
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supreme court of New York and demanded of Judge Law- 
rence an injunction to prevent the locked-out men from 
interfering with their business. The judge reserved his 
decision in consideration of a stipulation by the represen- 
tatives of the union that no more circulars should be sent 
out, saying that if the stipulation were broken he would at 
at once grant the injunction. His action thus amounts to 
an injunction on the use of the boycott. 

Now the boycott is not a pretty thing, and the only 
excuse for its use is that it is the only effective weapon 
labor has. Nevertheless there would not be so much 
ground to criticise the action of the courts if it applied the 
same logic to employers that it does to employees. For 
example, the action of the manufacturers in locking out 
the cutters was distinctly a boycott, a boycott not on goods 
but on men. The subsequent assertion of Mr. Mendelson, 
vice-president of the manufacturers’ association, that no 
Federation of Labor man will ever again be employed, em- 
phasizes this boycott and discloses the deliberate intention 
to make it perpetual. It was intimated to Mendelson that 
the lock-out by the employers was as much a boycott as 
the circular issued by the union, and that the declaration 
of an intention to discriminate against Federation of Labor 
men in future was an avowal of a “conspiracy ”’ against a 
body of workers that would make the manufacturers 
amenable to the law. Mendelson in reply intimated that 
the manufacturers were not all afraid on that score, and 
from the temper the courts have shown, they have little 
cause to be. Nevertheless we hope that the locked-out 
men will carry out their reported intention of prosecuting 
their employers on this ground. They would not probably 
win their case, but if they did not they would at least 
bring out clearly the fact that it is legal in this country for 
employers to boycott men and take away their livelihood, 
but against the law for employees to retaliate by boycotting 
the goods of their employers. 

This is precisely the meaning also of the Ricks and Taft 
decisions when boiled down. The railroads of the country 
are engaged in a systematic policy, openly avowed by many 
of them, and secretly pursued by most, of boycotting mem- 
bers of labor unions and refusing them employment, and 
there is no help for the men from the judges. But let the 
men in resistance to this policy of the railroads undertake to 
boycott a freight car, and United States judges hasten on 
telegraphic summons by special train to declare them in 
contempt of law. Is it any wonder that such injustice as 
this makes the workingman desperate ? 

Let us state the case again aud carefully, for this is the 
real underlying issue of the fight that is now on : — Organ- 
ized capital and organized labor have long been engaged in 
a bitter struggle, in which neither side is always right or 
always wrong. Each one finds the most effective weapon 
to crush the other to be the boycott. Organized labor seeks 
to conquer capital by boycotting its goods or property. Or- 
ga..ized capital in return boycotts organized labor by black- 
listing its members and driving them out of employment. 
Now the question here is not whether it is right for either 
party to use the boycott, but whether if it is wrong for one 
it is not equally wrong for the other; whatever the law is, 
should it not be an equal law and not a one-sided one ? 

If organizations have no right to boycott corporations 


have corporations any right to boycott organizations? In 
other words are, or are not, the rights of men in these 
United States as sacred as those of freight-cars and manu- 
factured clothing? Shall it be law in America that the 
boycott on things is illegal and the boycott on men legal ? 

The shortest and easiest way for a policemen to stop a 
fight is no doubt to side with the strongest man and help 
him knock the weakest man out. That is much easier than 
to separate them and bring them before the court. Never- 
theless the latter is agreed by common consent to be the 
better way. This perpetual quarrel between capital and 
labor is no doubt a great nuisance, but we respectfully sub- 
mit that the proper way to settle it is not for the state to 
join with capital in jumping on labor, but to bring both par- 
ties before the court of public opinion to hear arguments, 
to balance claims and judicially to determine how a rational 
just and conclusive settlement of the age-long controversey 
may be reached. 

We have that confidence in the fair-mindedness of the 
American people fully to believe that this is the way the in- 
dustrial problem will be settled in this country, and we have 
not the slightest question as to the basis of that settlement. 
Nationalism will be found to be the only way out and as 
such agreed on at last by all. 

Meanwhile, sharply as we are compelled to criticize and 
condemn the unfairness and partiality of the judicial rul- 
ings and decisions which are now startling the country, 
we recognize in them and the discussion and the rosistance 
they are provoking, and will yet provoke, a most potent ip- 
fluence in hastening the consummation for which we work 
and hope. 


The America of Today not the America of Yesterday. 


Goldwin Smith has published a letter in the London 
Times in which he tries to make a point against the Glad- 
stonians by comparing the socialistic tendencies of the 
British electorate with the alleged “conservative ” attitude 
of the American people, among whom, as he assures the 
Times, socialistic idea have not as yet taken any root. Mr. 
Smith’s facts are all wrong. There is no social reform 
element or tendency in England that can for a moment be 
compared, in radicalism or magnitude of following, with the 
people's party of America, which last year polled a million 
votes for presidential candidates standing oa a strongly 
nationalistic platform and proposing equalizing measures 
more radical than are today put forth as the immediate pro- 
gram of any other reform party in any country. 

The trouble with Mr. Smith is that his theory of the state 
of affairs in this country and the temper of the people, is 
based upon conditions that once indeed did exist but have 
now become historical. Speaking of the assumed conserva- 
tism of the American people, he says for instance : 

The great safeguard, after all, is the general possession and the 
almost universal hope of property. Though socialism has shown 
itself, the American democracy as yet remains decidedly not social- 
istic. President Cleveland can still appeal in his inaugural address 


to the national love of self-supporting independence against the pater- 
nalism which bids citizens look for support to the state. 


It was true before the war that the possession of a fair 
competence was common and the expectation of attaining it 


was pretty general among our people. So long as that was 
the state of things, it was in vain for the social reformer to 
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preach a new system of wealth distribution. He would 
have found none to listen. Within the last 25 years how- 
ever, the most remarkable economic revolution that ever 
occurred in the same length of time has transformed the 
coudition of our people. Instead of being as once the coun- 
try where the greatest equality of wealth prevailed, America 
has become the country where the inequalities of wealth are 
most excessive. Plutocracy has arisen, a proletariat has 
developed and the farmers are becoming a peasantry. The 
greater part of the wealth of the nation has passed into the 
possession of a handful of people, and the current sets that 
way with ever increasing rapidity. The great agricultural 
class is crushed with mortgages, the artisan has lost all hope 
of ever being more than a hireling, and the small business 
man lives only from day to day waiting for some combina- 
tion of capitalists to get ready to swallow up his occupation 
and reduce him to a wage-earner. 

This is the America of today. It is the America of 1830, 
of de Tocqueville, that Goldwin Smith is talking about. 

While it 1s sufficiently surprising that any intelligent 
observer of American affairs even from another country 
should be so far behind the times as Mr. Smith, he can 
scarcely be blamed in view of the fact that many Americans 
who assume to discuss politics and economics show scarcely 
more appreciation of the silent revolution which within a 
generation has transformed the social condition of the 
conntry. That a socialistic agitation and discussion of ex- 
traordinary depth and volume has sprung up in America 
within a few years is indeed generally admitted, but the 
prevailing method is to account for it as the result of this 
or that trivial and passing cause, a fad, a book, a bad crop, 
“the work of agitators,” and as such destined to be but a 
temporary phase. 

Why should we deceive ourselves? The pot boils not 
because of the ingedients that are put in it but by reason of 
the fire that is under it. ‘The cause of the social discontent 
and industrial ferment with which the conntry is seething 
is the economic revolution that has in so brief a time prac- 
ticaily expropriated the America people for the enrichment 
of aclass. Until that revolution can be turned back and 
its work undone the propaganda of a counter-revolution in 
the interest of the people must daily grow more radical and 
formidable. The American people are the most intelligent 
high-spirited, democratic and daring race in the world. For 
a plutocracy to expect to be able to reduce them by main 
force to proletarians in one generation is too much. If they 
had taken more time to the job it might have succeeded, but 
they are in too much of a hurry. 

Events are likely soon to take place in this country which 
will surprise Goldwin Smith, as well as the numerous 
Americans who with less excuse than he, seem to under- 
stand no better “ where we are at.” 


The Railroads Slap the Country in the Face. 


The railroads do certainly seem to be in an unconscionable 
hurry to get themselves nationalized. We do not really” 
suppose that this is their object, but if it were they could 
not take a better course than they are pursuing in outraging 
or affronting every class of people and every class of in- 
terests. Not content with exciting the indignation of every 
workingman in the country by their attempts through 
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the courts to reduce railroad employees of all grades to a 
condition of involuntary servitude, they now announce to 
the American people that they will make no reduction of 
fares of any consequence or give any special facilities of 
any sort to persons visiting the Chicago fair. 

The meeting which settled this policy definitely was held 
last week. ‘The only concession which is to be made is a 20 
per cent reduction on round trip tickets to go and come over 
the same line, no stop-over allowed, and these tickets are 
good only on the slow trains. Practically this amounts to 
no concession at all, for people going to the fair want to see 
as much of the country as possible and for that reason want 
to go and come by ditferent routes and to stop over at divers 
places. 

Look at the pure distilled gall of these roads. Here is a 
great fair made possible by a vast expenditure of public 
funds and of unpaid patriotic labor. Of the money that 
will be spent on account of the fair the railroads will get 
the largest share and be the chief beneficiaries. In addition 
to this, by their coid-blooded brutality toward their em- 
ployees, they have provoked a state of feeling that will 
probably make it necessary to spend 10 million dollars more 
or less during the summer to protect them by militia from 
the workingmen. In return they propose to contribute to 
the fair — nothing. 

Well, we nationalists can stand it. It will not be agree- 
able to spend the extra dollars it will take to go and come 
from the fair, but we shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that everybody who has to spend them will be likely to 
come home a pretty good nationalist, at least as regards 
nationalizing the railraads. 


How Judge Ricks Thinks he has Prevented a General Strike. 
Judge Ricks is quite self-complacent over his Ann Arbor 
rulings. He is reported as saying: 


I made a similar order once before, but the case was settled 
before it was delivered, and being a smaller affair, did not attract 
much attention. You would be surprised to know how many 
letters I have received from jurists and lawyers all over the country 
on this subject, and railroad men tell me it has undoubtedly been 
thé cause of preventing a widespread strike throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. It has done that much good, anyhow. 


The judge makes a mistake as to the effect of his action. 
If we have this summer the biggest and most disastrous 
railroad strike in American history, the Toledo rulings will 
be chiefly responsible for it. There have been all along, 
ever since the Buffalo switchmen’s strike and earlier, 
numerous rumors of a great railroad strike in the summer 
of 1893. The general adoption by the main railroad lines 
of a policy of weeding out the organizations of labor from 
among their employees, has been a service of notice on the 
men that unless they proposed to abandon the principle of 
labor organization altogether, they must resolve to make a 
desperate and final fight for it, and the summer of 1893 
has been discussed as a favorable time for this, as the rail- 
roads would then have their hands full of business. This 
has been common newspaper gossip for a long time, and it 
is also a matter of general intelligence that the Western 
railroad managements have taken the talk seriously enough 
to arrange on a large scale to have in raadiness new men to 
put on in place of strikers in case of an outbreak. 

Very possibly the strike might not have happened any- 
how, or at least not have proved extensive, and possibly it 
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may not come now, but certainly Judges Ricks, Taft, 
Billings and Lawrence, by their recent rulings and de- 
cisions, have greatly increased the probability of a most 
disastrous summer. From one end to another of the coun- 
try they have filled workingmen with a sentiment of 
indignation and alarm. If the railroad men, previous to 
the decisions, saw in the aggressive policy of the railroads 
a threat to their interests, they are certainly now justified 
in feeling very serious alarm for their rights and liberties. 
Moreover the various groups of railroad workers which 
were before disunited and at odds and especially out of 
sympathy with the engineers, are now, by asense of common 
peril, united as one man. The plan for combining all rail- 
road workers in one organization, which had hung fire for 
a long time, has taken a notable impulse since the decisions. 

As if Judges Ricks and Taft had not already sufficiently 
endangered the industrial peace by thus exasperating and 
solidifying the railroad workers, we have Judge Billings’ 
decision in Louisiana, declaring not only railroad strikes, 
but strikes in general to be illegal, and Judge Lawrence’s 
action in New York, which is elsewhere described. 

The effect of these latest steps has been to spread to 
workingmen in general the alarm and indignation of the 
railroad workers, and to raise a probability, that did not 
exist before, that an extensive railroad strike would be 
attended with sympathetic industrial disturbances in many 
directions. 

The corporations which have procured these decisions 
and the honorable judges who have rendered them are 
playing with fire, and if they are not called off pretty soon 
will succeed in starting a conflagration in this country to 
which the world’s fair will be a mere side show. For our- 
selves, we confess to a feeling of sheer amazement at the 
seeming recklessness with which the plutocracy is forcing 
a collision with the people. 


Judges Tafts and Ricks Sustain their Rulings. 


Judges Taft and Ricks rendered Monday their decisions 
as to the Toledo rulings against the railroad men which 
have excited so much interest. Judge Taft’s original 
ruling was an order requiring President Arthur of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers to countermand the 
rule of the brotherhood by which engineers are forbidden 
to handle freight from lines against which a. strike, recog- 
nized by the brotherhood, is in progress. The decision 
rendered Monday, sustained the ruling and decided that 
the refusal of employees to handle freight going from one 
state to another was illegal under the interstate commerce 
law, which requires railroads to accept and transfer all 
such freight delivered to them. Judge Taft reasons that 
this law being obligatory upon the roads is obligatory upon 
their agents and employees, as indeed the interstate law 
expressly declares it to be. This is clear enough, but does 
not meet the point that by resigning their positions, the 
men cease to be employees and thereby cease to be any 
more bound than any other citizens by the interstate law. 
In this respect Judge Taft admits the right of the men to 
resign, as of course he must, but declares that they must 
not resign “with intent” to interfere with “interstate 
freight.” If inferences as to intent are to make crimes 


of otherwise legal acts, there has been opened a wide door 
for monstrous perversions of justice. 

If Judge Taft’s view of intent is to hold good, it simply 
will force the labor unions back into the secret methods 
which of late years they have been enabled, owing to a 


more humane public opinion, to mainly dispense with. 


Judge Taft makes a broad distinction between a strike 
and a boycott. A strike, he says, instancing the concerted 
refusal of the Ann Arbor men to work for their own road, 
is a legitimate attempt to raise wages by inconveniencing 
employers, but when the Lake Shore men out of sympathy 
refuse to handle Ann Arbor freight, that is a boycott and 
illegal. ‘nat is to say, selfishness is moral, but sympathy 
immoral. 

But it is not in this sentimental respect that we would 
chiefly criticise Judge Taft’s distinction between strikes 
and boycotts. The distinction is not consistent with the 
specific point on which he condemned the Lake Shore men, 
namely that their action interfered with the transit of 
“interstate freight.” So did the strike and so does any 
strike, for “interstate freight” goes on all lines. Both 
strikes and boycotts are equally illegal, if it is wrong by 
concerted action of employees to interfere with “ interstate 
freight.” 

If this deduction were not clear enough from the text of 
Judge Taft’s decision, the deficiency is supplied by the 
recent decision of United States District Judge Billings for 
the Louisiana district to the effect that a strike of any sort 
which interferes with “interstate freight,” even though the 
interference is quite incidental to the purpose of the strike, 
becomes thereby illegal. Judge Billings’ decision declares 
in terms what Judge Taft’s decision logically implies, 
namely, that strikes of any sort as well as boycotts are ille- 
gal, if, however indirectly, they, in any way, interfere with 
the sacred interests of “interstate freight.” It is difficult 
to see where the railroad employees under such decisions as 
these are to find a hole to crawl into, 

Judge Ricks’ decision, also, as was expected, sustains his 
previous ruling, under which eight firemen and engineers of 
the Lake Shore were arrested for resigning upon being 
ordered to handle Aun Arbor cars. He takes substantially 
the same ground as Taft, but shows less dignity. So far 
as he speaks out of the line of Judge Taft’s argument, it is 
in the way of presenting, more like a corporation lawyer 
than a judge, the importance of the “business interests” 
which require that the railroads should be kept in steady 
operation. We quite agree with this, but we consider it 
better that all the wheels of all the roads should stop than 
that they should run over men. In view of the fact that 
the men were ignorant of the law, Judge Ricks says he will 
be lenient this time and discharges all but one of the engi- 
neers, but warns them to look out how they offend again. 

In both cases appeals went up, from Taft’s decision to the 
supreme court, from Ricks to the circuit court. 

Meanwhile the final appeal.is being taken to the people. 
We don’t know what the so-called supreme court decides, 
but we are confident of the decision of the court of last 
resort — the people. 

That decision will be, when all the facts are in, that the 
way to end the war between capital and labor is not to take 


either side against the other, but to take both sides at once 
and blend them in the indissoluble marriage of nationalism. 
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STANDING WATCH. 


[Contained in a letter from Julia Merrill, Southington, Ct.] 


We’re standing watch the while our comrades sleep, 
We watch by turns, and work and wait and weep. 
We note each beam athwart the orient sky, 
And, as it rises, man to man we cry — 

Hail, coming Morn! 


Base Cruelty sits nodding on her throne, 

And little dreams that Love will claim his own; 

False Superstition ’neath her altar hides, 

While sordid Selfishness the land divides — 
But ah, the Morn! 


Some stars long since arose to give us light, 
But made us doubly conscious of the Night; 
Now — sweeping all things in his glorious way. 
The Conquering Angel ushers in the Day, 

O, wondrous Day! 


MONOPOLIZED SUGAR. 


“ The sugar refining company,” says the New York Com- 
mercial Bulletin of March 10, “has just made a statement, 
in connection with its declaration of a dividend of 3 per 
cent quarterly and 10 per cent extra, which is worth the 
attention of the people. This dividend on about 75 million 
dollars of stock amounts to $9,750,000, and in addition a 
dividend of about $1,750,000 was paid in January, and now it 
is officially stated that there is a further surplus of five mil- 
lion dollars on hand. Within something less than a year 
the profits appear to have been more than 16 million dollars, 
if these statements are correct and men of high character 
and excellent facilities for knowing assert positively that 
the sums divided have been actually earned. 

“The quantity of raw sugar imported in the year 1892 
was over 3,612 million pounds. Adding the Louisiana pro- 
duct and the production from beet and other sources, it may 
be roughly reckoned that not more than 4,000 million pounds 
were refined. The net profits actually divided by the refin- 
ing company would therefore be at least four tenths of a 
cent on every pound of sugar refined in the country, whether 
by that company or by others, and as the production now 
beyond the control of the monopoly is not very large and 
the trust practically controls the selling price, it may be 
said that the clear profits for the year past have been not 
far from half a cent per pound, which is just the amount of 
the duty on refined sugar imported. 

“The price of centrifugal sugar is about 3.37 cents and of 
granulated 4.56 cents and the difference, 1.19 cents per 
pound, represents all the costs of refining and of managing 
the monopoly, besides its profits. As the cost of refining is 
less than half a cent per pound, the net profits would soem 
to be somewhat more per pound than the company has been 
dividing for the past year, in part owing to the action of 
Congress in maintaining a duty which has no other reason 
or excuse except to swell the profits of a monopoly. 

“Tt need not be said that the entire capital actually in- 
vested in this monopoly and in all the works, plants and 

materials which it possesses or controls, amounts to much 
less than the nominal capitalization, and could be borrowed 
without the slightest difficulty at five or six per cent per 
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annum, if there were no profits to be expected whatever 
beyond the bare cost of refining and managing the business. 
If the company realizes from 15 to 20 per cent or more on 
the capital actually invested, all beyond a reasonable allow- 
ance for the cost of refining and of management, and a 
reasonable charge for the capital employed, is simply extor- 
tion.” 

The Bulletin proposes that the sugar bounty law be 
repealed, that the tariff on sugar be reformed and that the 
anti-trust law be enforced. All this will not trouble the 
sugar trust people in the least. The history of monopolies 
and combines shows that the owner of a property controls 
the property. The officers of the law have succeded in driv- 
ing the Standard Oil company where it has no legal stand- 
ing as a corporation, but the business is maintained at a 
profit with no difficulty. The sugar trust has been kicked 
from one state to another, stormed at by judges and an in- 
digaaut public and yet its profits during the last twelve- 
month reach 16 million dollars. Let the people refine its 
own sugar and save this profit by reducing the retail price. 


GOVERNMENT TELEPHONE IN FRANCE. 


The French government acquired the telephones three 
years ago. This was brought about by a general public out- 
cry against the rates of the private monopoly then conduct- 
ing the business. In Paris, where the rates are higher on 
account of an extra expense of placing all wires under- 
ground, one can havea the use of a private telephone for $80 
per year. In Lyons, with underground wires, the price is 
but $60. The rates are much lower in cities where over- 
head wires are in use. Where the population is over 25,- 
000, only $40 is charged ; in cities under 25,000, the charge 
is but $30, M. Canbin, chief of the financial department 
says: 

“Three years ago I was sent to examine the telephone 
system. I would rather not exprsss an opinion regarding 
American rates, for that was not the subject of my investi- 
gation. I will say, however, that so far as France is con- 
cerned even at our rates the telephone administration is not 
a drain on the budget, despite the great expense of laying 
new lines necessary in the conntry where the telephone is 
now an institution. In due time with extension the habit 
of using the telephone will become general and the receipts 
will increase and possibly a reduction of rates might follow.” 

In commenting upon the matter editorially, the New York 
World says: “There was once a monopoly in France of this 
necessary adjunct of a business community, but the govern- 
ment took the matter in hand and the people are no longer 
robbed. In New York we must ‘stand and deliver’ for 
the benefit of the politicians and their owners.” 


FLORIDA ORANGES AND GOVERNMENT 
TRANSPORTATION. 


There is no money in Florida because the railroads 
charge freight rates that take the cream of the business. 
Says a correspondent of the Jacksonville Times-Union : 
‘‘Take up the catalogues of orange sales in the Fruit ex- 
change’s ‘distributing centers’ for the past two months, 
and I venture to say that of two thirds of those sales the 
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transportation men get the largest half. For two months | CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


oranges have been quoted in Atlanta and Chattanooga at 
from $1.50 to $2.25. Let us ‘split this difference’ and 
we have $1.87. Now give the transportation companies 
80 cents to Atlanta or 88 cents to Chattanooga, and put 
down 40 cents for the expense of preparing for market, 
and then let’s see who gets the most —the grower or the 
transportation company. We see that the other man gets 
80 cents, while we get 67, or he gets about 20 per cent 
more than we do. This muttering of distant thunder in 
the hearts of the laboring poor of the American people 
means that a storm is brewing.” We have it from private 
sources that the sentiment in favor of government owner- 
ship of the railroads and express service is steadily grow- 
ing in Florida as a legitimate outcome of the policy of 
private companies to charge as much as the traffic will 
bear. 


THE PRINCIPLE BACK OF THE MOVEMENT. 


“The Omaha platform,” says Editor R. B. Hassell of 
South Dakota, “was a nationalist one —nofhing more, 
nothing less. It declared for government ownership of 
railways, telegraph lines and banks. This is a time when 
every good citizen has his thinking cap on. He is deter- 
mining for himself where duty calls. The great political 
struggle for which the armies are gathering is between the 
nationalist idea and that of the private monopolist. One 
million and eighty-four thousand voters have already 
arrayed themselves on the side of the people. Millions 
more belong there, if they but lay prejudice aside and 
follow conviction.” 


“PHILIP MEYER’S SCHEME.” 

“Philip Meyer’s Scheme, a Story of Trades-Uuionism,” 
by Luke A. Hedd, published by J. Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, 
New York, is an account in the form of an interesting 
fiction of how some of the first steps toward nationalism 
were accomplished. As is implied in the past tense used, 
the book is written from the standpoint of 1920 and is re- 
trospective in the form of the narrative. The author is a 
thorough nationalist and his narrative reflects especially 
the kindly and temperate spirit combined with uncom- 
promising radicalism of purpose, which is the infallible 
mark of the true nationalist. 


NATIONALISM AND THE COURTS. 


“TI consider this decision,” says James N. Ashley, Jr., 
vice-president of the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michi- 
gan railroad, in reference to the Junge Ricks decision, “an 
acknowledgment of the power of the state to regulate the 
action both of railroad corporations and the employees 
whenever the public interests are affected. The railroads 
of the country must be nationalized, and I consider this 
decision only a step in the evolution toward that end. I 
have no doubt that the decision of Judge Ricks will be 
sustained, and that the decision of Judge Gresham in the 
ease of the C., B. & Q. strike will eventually be over- 
overturned.” 


THE RUSH FOR ELECTRIC CAR FRANCHISES. 


What the Papers say. The Populist Campaign in 7th Massa- 
chusetts Congressional |District. Kansas Populists Mis- 
represented in the East. Note and Comment. 


The chartering of electric railway companies in Ohio is 
going on at a rapid rate. 

The West End railway and other loeal companies are 
asking the Massachusetts Legislature for power to combine 
and lease rights and franchises. 

The Citizens’ Street Railway company, the West End 
ring of Memphis, Tenn. is preparing to sell out to Jacob 
Seligman, the banker, and a New York syndicate. This is 
astep in a program to capture the railway franchises of 
Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Mobile and Atlanta. 

The New York Central railway is interested in the elec- 
tric street railway which is to be built from Bound Brook 
to New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is understood to be interested 
in the projected electric street railway connecting Eliza- 
beth, Plainfield and a dozen Jersey towns. 

The New England street railway company recently 
chartered in New Jersey is in the market to take street 
franchises. 

It is generally understood in Boston tnat the North 
Shore Traction company, controlled by the Philadelphia 
and New York capitalists are to buy out the West End 
road of Boston and the West End land company. This 
North Shore Traction company is the syndicate which 
recently bought out the Worcester (Mass.) Traction com- 
pany and has its hands upon the New Orleans street rail- 
way system. 

The Providence street railway system is in the hands of 
Albany (N. Y.) capitalists. 

The street railway system of Lowell, Lawrence and 
Haverhill now being developed will comprise 89 miles of 
track under a common management. 

The Buffalo, N. Y. and the Pittsburg, Pa. street systems 
have been cornered by speculators. 

We return to the suggestion that possibly the Standard 
Oil people are behind many of these combinations. 

Our readers do not need any aid from us to read between 
the lines. The consolidations above recorded mean so 
many monopolies. The Philadelphia Inquirer in a recent 
editorial utters a cry of distress over the despotism of the 


street railway monopoly of that city. It exclaims: 


Philadelphia, bound hand and feot by the Traction com- 
pany, is ready to revolt. As sure as the sun rises, Phila- 
delphir will revolt in earnest if the city is to continue in 
the grasp of this corporation. ‘The attention of the leaders 
of the republican party in city and state is called to the 
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grave state of affairs in this city. If they are wise they 
will go with the people, and to go with the people means 
simply to order the Traction company to keep its hands off 
the Legislature. This corporation has been a positive 
curse to the city. It has given us the worst street-car 
accommodations of any city ou the face of the earth. It 
has grabbed everything within sight, and it has refused to 
allow other companies to secure even justice. It has 
fought off rapid transit. It has kept out elevated roads, 
and the patience of the people is about exhausted. The 
Traction company is now before the Legislature fighting 
against elevated roads. 


Our feeling is that the appeal to the republican leaders 


will be fruitless. The Traction company is a political 


power in Philadelphia. There is another street railway 


ring in Pittsburg, and both are a part of the political 


machine. The Inquirer virtually appeals to the republican 


leaders to surrender the means by which they retain 


leadership. The appeal lies to the people and the people 


will remain unresponsive until some solution is proposed 


that will settle the matter once for all. We expect to see 


the city of Philadelphia owning its street-car system, as it 


owns its lighting plant. The gas ring was smashed when 


the city made lighting a public service; the Traction ring 
can be smashed in the same way. Public ownership is the 
thing. 

The Populist Campaign in the 7th Massachusetts District. 


The populists opened the Congressional canvass in the 
7th (Mass.) district, March 30, in Park hall, Lynn. The 
hall was crowded. John T. Broderick presided and speeches 
were made by Mason A. Green of Boston, Levi R. Pierce, 
W. L. Rarsdell, A. H. Paton and others. 


“The people’s party is first in the field with its candidate 
for Congress down in the 7th district. ‘ And the first shall 
be last,’ ” saith the Boston Herald. 


In commenting upon the political situation in the 7th 
Congressional district, the Everett Free Press says: What 
an opportunity for an independent movement there is at 
present in this district. Let the opponents to the present 
system of machine politics get together, and we are of the 
opinion that a candidate can be secured that will win, 
especially on the platform of government ownership of the 
telegraph, telephone and the railroads. 


The republican convention to nominate a candidate for 
Congress in the 7th District was held Tuesday afternoon 
in Charlestown. It was composed of 109 delegates, that 
being the full representation of the district. The first 
coatest between Speaker Barrett and Mayor Hayes of 
of Lynn came upon the appointment of the committee on 
credentials by the chair, and this showed that Barrett had 
57 delegates to 52 for Hayes. The friends of the latter 
claimed that the seven delegates from Ward 4 in Charles- 
town were not legally elected, and therefore were not en- 
titled to a seat in the convention. ‘he contest over this 
point finally became so bitter that 51 of the Hayes dele- 
gates bolted and withdrew from the conveution, and nom- 
inated Mr. Hayes. The majority remained and nominated 
Mr. Barrett. The democratic convention met at Melrose 
in the evening and cominated Dr. Wm. Everett on the 


12th ballot. There was much feeling exhibited in the 
contest. The prohibitionists at their convention re’used 
to make the nomination of Rev. Louis A. Banks unanimous. 
The people’s party seems to be the only harmonious one in 
the district and is spoiling for a fight. 


Kansas Populists and New England Misinformation. 


The New York Times prints a letter from Kansas which 
has created no little comment in the East. The correspon- 
dent declares that the populists are stronger than ever 
before and that the new party contains about all the worst 
elements of the state. The Boston Transcript cannot 
understand how the populists can grow “vonsidering the 
‘anarchical proceedings of the populists during the late 
legislative session. They now threaten to take possession 
of the state government without regard to judicial decrees, 
so soon as opportunity offers.” It is beyond us to con- 
jecture what manner of excuse or palliation the Transcript 
will urge for such dismal inaccuracies, The popalists do 
not threaten to take possession of the state government of 
Kansas for the simple reason that it is unnecessary, the 
state government being already in the hands of the popu- 
lists. Moreover, “the anarchical proceedings” in Kansas 
referred to by the Transcript cannot be laid at the door of 
the populists. Certainly the populist returning boards did 
not reject ballots of an opposing party to the extent of 
changing the political complexion of »he Legislature as the 
republicans did. The populist House did not break the 
furniture in the Legislature as the republicans did. A 
populist commander of militia did not refuse to obey the 
orders of a superior officer, as a republican did. And, 
moreover, when the courts decided that they had no power 
to go behind the returns and to examine the grounds upon 
which republican judges of election threw out populist 
ballots, every populist in the state, while knowing that a 
fraud had been practised upon them, quietly accepted the 
result. We would be willing to submit the bills passed by 
the “ populist House,” as it was called, to any intelligent 
jury for comparison with the bills passed by any New 
England Legislature this winter. Such a comparison 
would convince any uuprejudiced man that there is a 
reason for the continued growth of the people’s party in 


Kansas. 
Note and Comment. 


In the Cleveland, O., municipal election Monday, Gen. E. 
S. Meyer, people’s party candidate for mayor, received 
nearly 5000 votes. 


A Mrs. Weeks, employed in an Augusta (Ga.) mill, was 
recently arrested for stealing cloth. She admitted the 
offense, saying that her wages amounted to 40 cents a day, 
which was not enough to keep soul and body together. 
She added that it was a common. thing for mill hands to 
steal cloth. The democratic papers are now defending the 
character of the employees. It is left for the people’s 
party to force the fight against this wage slavery. 


Prof. Chas. N. Levermore of Boston wants an endowed 
newspaper. Here is a specimen brick from his logic: 
“When newspapers are cutting close to the quick of nation- 
alism in order to increase their circulation or fill up with 
debasing gossip for the same reason, they are degrading 
not only themselves, but generations of readers.” The en- 
dowment which Prof. Levermore advocates is money. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston Advertiser: One suggestion of Mr. Bellamy has 
been put into practical use in Buda-Pesth. The citizens of 
that sleepy town are now at liberty to lie in bed all day if 
they wish, and; by placing two tubes to their ears, hear all 
the news from the office of the leading journal. They can 
hear it in German and Hungarian, as they prefer; they 
may have it of all kinds, commercial, political, social; they 
can learn how the stock exchange is going, or the details 
of the latest Viennese scandal; and all for about 50 cents 
a month. 


North Attleboro has voted in favor of establishing a 
municipal electric light plant. It was also voted to appro- 
priate $50,000 for that purpose, and a committee of three 
was elected to supervise the work. In an account of the 
meeting, a local paper, the Chronicle, says: “No sooner 
had the matter been settled than a stirring old cheer was 
given, and the voters began to file out of the hall, it being 
evident that this was the question that was of the most 
importance.” 


Easthampton, at its town meeting, elected a committee 
of three to consider the expediency of buying the private 
electric plant. The report is to be made at a meeting to be 
held on the 17th. 


Ata recent town meeting Middleboro voted 252 to 97 in 
favor of a municipal electric light plant. A committee was 
elected to see what terms could be made with the private 
company for the purchase of its plant. 


Connecticut. 


Middletown has voted to establish a municipal electric 
light plant, to be run in connection with the water- 
works. 


The Hartford Post: It ought to be remembered always 
in hearings in which the corporate creatures of the state 
are defendant parties in interest that the judges of the 
reasonableness of the requirement it is sought to impose, 
are the people, and not the company. A corporation 
seldom willingly concedes anything to the advantage of 
the public unless it sees its way clear to reap a correspond- 
ing, or a greater advantage than that which it surrenders. 


New Jersey. 


Bloomfield is still agitated over the subject of light and 
water. At a recent town meeting the committee chosen 
to investigate as to the desirability of a municipal light 
and water-works plant to be run in connection with each 
other, reported resolutions favorable to the proposition, 
and they were endorsed by a unanimous vote. 


Virginia. 


Virginia Sun (Richmond): Richmond, Va., owns her 
own gas works, while Nashville, Tenn., is supplied by a 
private corporation. Richmond is the larger city, and yet 
her gas costs $60,000 per annum less than Nashville pays, 
In other words municipal ownership of gas works saves $5 
a year on every householder’s gas bill, instead of making 
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fat dividends for a few select pockets. All public utilities 
should be owned and run by the government, municipal, 
state or federal, and the public be given the most efficient 
service at cost. 


The report of the Richmond municipal plant shows a net 
profit of $104,779.58 for the last year. 


South Dakota. 


Union Labor Gazette (Mitchell) : Nationalize the liquor 
traffic. Put the sale into the hands of the government. 
Sell nothing but pure liquor and that at actual cost. Re- 
move the element of a profit from the liquor traffic and you 
have taken away its main support and have put the busi- 
ness where it can be controlled which so far has not been 
the case under license or prohibition. 


Minnesota. 


The Progressive Age (Minneapolis) : It is very encourag 
ing to note the growth of public sentiment in favor of the 
government ownership and operation of the telegraph and 
telephone. Philadelphia resently, through both branches 
of its city government, petitioned Congress in behalf of 
this principle and policy. It is well known that through- 
out the republic a very large proportion of the people favor 
the government ownership of these two great monopolies. 
It is also encouraging that the advocates of this policy are 
among the most intelligent citizens of the nation. 


Wisconsin. 


The Advance (Milwaukee): Milwaukee’s gas works 
have been sold to a Wall street syndicate. The capital 
was $1,250,000 — the price paid at the rate of two dollars 
for one. The capitalization is six million dollars. Paying 
interest and dividends on six millions for what cost a little 
more than one million, must be a pleasant prospect for 
Milwaukee. 


California. 


Vallejo is to have municipal water-works. In comment- 
ing upon the fact, the Star of San Francisco says: San 
Francisco says: San Francisco, being a small village of 
limited resources, is obliged to depend on the Spring Valley 
Monopoly. 


Miscellaneous. 


The American Stave and Cooperage company has been 
incorporated under New Jersey laws. The incorporators 
are from New York, Boston and Morristown, N. J.; capi- 
tal four millions. 


The projectors of the leather trust are working their big 
deal so secretly that it is difficult to get at the bottom facts. 
It is quite evident, however, that things are moving to suit 
them. The price of leather has steadily decreased since 
1854, reaching its lowest point last year. he purpose of 
the trust is to restrict prodnction to. such an extent as to 
insure better prices to large leather dealers. It is generally 
conceded that if successful in their efforts, it means an 
advance of the price of boots and shoes to the general 
public. 


The combination of typewriter companies, which we 
mentioned some weeks ago, has been effected. It is incor-" 
porated under the laws of New Jersey and is capitalized at 
20 million dollars. It includes the Remington, Caligraph, 
Yost, Hammond and Smith Premier machines, 


Foreign. 


The city council of Toronto, Ont., has voted to apply to 
the Legislature for authority to operate a municipal plant 
for both public and private lighting. 
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Capital in Capital in Capital in Capital in 

Maye Millions, Trusts. Millions, 7 ee. Millions, Trusts. Millions 
Acid 2 Distilling and cattlefeeding 34 Mineral water 25 Shot 
Alcohol 5 Dressed beef and _ provi- Morocco leather 2 Smelters 25 
American corn harvesters 5 sion 100 Music publishing and in- Snath 1-2 
American wringer 21-2 Dye and chemical com- struments Spring bed and mattress 
Axe 15 _—sibine 2 Naval stores combine 1 Soap 1-2 
Barbed wire 10 Electric supply 10 Nitro-glycerine Soda water apparatus 3 1-2 
Bleachery combine 10 Electrical combination No.2 2 Oatmeal 3 1-2 Sponge 1-2 
Biscuit and cracker I2 Envelope 5 Oil cloth 21-2 Standard oil 90 
Bituminous coal 15 Flint glass 8 Paint combine 2 Starch 10 
Bolt and nut 10 Flour mill Paper bag 2 Steel and iron 4 
Boiler 15 Forge companies Paper box 5 Steel rail 50 
Borax 2 Fork and hoe 1 Patent leather 5 Straw board 8 
Brass 10 Fruit jar 1 Pearl barley Structural steel 5 
Broom 21-2 Fur combine 10 Pitch 10 Sugar refiners’ 15 
Brush 2 Galvanized iron and steel 2 Plate glass 8 Table glass and crockery 
Buckwheat 5 Gas [New York] 35 Plow Tin plate 
Butchers’ supply General electric 50 Pocket cutlery 2 Tissue paper 10 
Button 5 Glove 2 Pork combine 20 Tobacco 35 
Canned goods Gossamer rubber 12 Powder 11-2 Tombstone 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass 4 Preserved jelly m’f’g 12 Trunk 3 

beef Gypsum stucco mills Preservers’ combine 8 Tube 11 1-2 
Cash register 10 Harvester 11-2 Pulp 5 Turpentine 
Carbon candle 3 Hinge 1 Ribbon 18 Type-founders 9 
Cartridge 10 Hop 1-2 Rice 21-2 Umbrella 8 
Casket and burial goods 1 Hide dealers Rock salt 5 Vapor stove 1 
Castor oil 1-2 Illinois steel 50 Rubber General shoe 2 Wall paper 38 
Cattle feeders Indurated fibre 1-2 Rubber trust No. 2 7 Watch 80 
Celluloid 8 Iron and coal 10 Safe 21-2 Water-works {pumping ma- 
Cigarette 25 Iron league 60 Safe No. 2 5 chinery 
Colorado coal combine 20 Jute bagging Salt 1 Wheel 1 
Condensed milk 15 Label printing Sandstone 1 Whip les 
Confectioners 2 Leather board 1-2 Sanitary ware 3 White granite 
Copper ingot 20 Lime 83 Sash, door and blind 11-2 White lead 30 
Cordage 15 Linseed oil 18 Saw 5 Window glass 20 
Crockery 15 Lithograph 111-2 School book 2 Wire 10 
Cotton duck 10 Locomotive tire 2 School furniture 15 Wire rod 
Cotton press 3 Lumber 2 School slate Wood screw 10 
Cotton seed oil 41 Manilla tissue 2 Screw Wool hat il Seb 
Cotton thread combine 7 Marble combine 20 Sewer pipe 2 Wrapping paper iL 
Cutlery 11-2 Match 71-2 Sheet copper 40 Wrought-iron pipe 
Cut nail Merchants’ steel 25 Sheet steel 2 Yellow pine 2 


Free competition has fostered the monopolization of 
necessity of life is fixed by a private trust. 
private trusts built mainly on the ruin or surrender of small businesses. of ce 
changing, as the stock usually increases as fast 4s new companies are taken into the combination. 


industries to such an extent that the price of nearly every 


We have taken the trouble to prepare a partial list of the more important 
The item of capitalization is continually 


While our figures are 


in many cases estimated, they may be safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing 
the business situation. Several trusts we have not even attempted to estimate. Whether we look at the moral or the 
commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries is alarming. Take the white lead trust, which is 
known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. Its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars. 
In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31 companies, including the plant of three smelters and one re- 
finery for the production of pig lead. Over eight mlliions of the stock is water. There is probably not a company of 
the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and rivalry disastrous to small concerns. Tariff reduction 
tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. Of the 4,047 recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in 
protected industries. Fae : ; aaa 

Among the most dangerous combinations of the land is the Western Union Telegraph company. Upon it is based 
a daily newspaper monopoly which has had a tendency to lower the general tone of editorial discussion upon this 
subject. 

; The New Nation is circulating a petition asking Congress to take over the telegraph and telephone and run it for 
the people. The spirit of reform now moving upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. The people’s party 
has made a record of a million votes as a starter. One demand in its platform is for the government ownership of the 
telegraph and telephone. Let every populist and reformer join the great company that will knock at the door of Con- 
gress next session to demand the public ownership of means of communication. Send for a petition, a copy of which we 
print below, and request all reform papers to reproduce ic in its columns : 


[Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by Nov. 1, 1893, at latest. ] 
To THE HoXORABLE SENATE AND House OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, residents of the State of - respectfully repre- 
sent that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome monopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more 
than twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with government lines, are obliged to pay, — a company that uses to the 
utmost its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a banetul control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to 
rely for information. ; fe 

We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the people as that of the telegraph. ; 

We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service 


| When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and continue signatures. ] 


STREET. TOWN. STATE, 


NAME. 
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TYPEWRITER. 


$15.00. 


A useful and elegant present for ladies and 
gentlemen. Over 100,000 in use. 

Perfectly simple, practical and durable. 

No $100 machine can do better work. 

Writes 77 characters. Capitals and small 
letters. 

Never gets out of order. 
always. 

No instruction required. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents wanted. Mention The New Nation. 


Wonderful Discovery !! 


Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 
\ Magnetic Appliance an in- 

\. stant relief of all aches and 
7. pains. Can be applied to any 
part of the person easily; 
never gets out of order. Stops 
headache in 2 minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces balmy sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
matism. Heart troubles, Sci- 
atica, Kidney, Bladder and Liver ailments, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appli- 
ance. Quickens blood, renews Youth and 
Vigor far more effectively than any medecine 
to be taken internally; indorsed by eminent 
physicians. Sent to any part of the United 
States on receipt of price, $2.00. 

Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 19 West Street, Beston. 


BALDNESS 


And its causes cured by 
SEMMES'’ 


Perfect alignment 


wine 
iY 
; Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E. H, R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are not afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 

48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 121 Broad st., 
Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


Call for testimonials of physicians. Men- 
tion The New Nation. 


THE NEW NATION. 


Are held as follows, and aJl persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Baltimore. — Nationalist club of Baltimore 
meets Thursday evenings, 8 o’clock, 506 
East Baltimore street, Room 2. The public 
are cordially invited. 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club meets the 
second Wednesday of each month at 630 
Washington street. Public cordially invited. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
8 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, lst Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Gal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening .propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Altruist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and imprcvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free, 


CLIMAX AUTOMATIC CELLAR 


2S DMN, 


Cellars, 
Wheel- 
pits, ete., 
and carries 
it into the 
sireet or sewer. 


CAS MACHINE AND MIXER 
STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


Makes brilliant, smokeless, steady and 
very cheap gas for stores, churches, ete. 


Wri.e for Pamphlet. 
CLARENCE Ml, KERIP, Baltimore, Md. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By practical business co-operation, with 


or without investing money. We also 
want active representatives. Address 
Secy. 400, The Beckman, Cleveland, O. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS| #472 You RAD THIS BOOK? 


Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 
(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plet, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme ”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Noy. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 


J. S. Ogilvie, Publisher, 
57 Rose Street, N.Y. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap. 


(A Poetical Narrative.) 


BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
——— () -——— 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 

Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 

The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,” lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant” is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

NEw NATION PUBLISHING Co., 


13.Winter St., Boston. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 


Mention The New Nation 


APRIL 8, 18€3| 


THE NEW NATION. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. |2f you are a farmer 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION, 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. $1.75. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘ His 
Marriage Vow,” etc. $1.50. 


or indeed if you 
keep a cow 


you will be interested 


to learn of a new fodder article called 


IN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE Buffalo 


SEXES 
By Dr, A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au- 
thor. $1.00. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 


A LOOK UPWARD: 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL-— 
ING By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 


SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Each volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 


By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 


With portrait 


LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 


Gluten 
Feed 


(The by-product of Glucose factories.) 
Manufactured at Buffalo, N.Y., and Peoria, 


Til. 


MADE OF CORN!! 
RICH IN PROTEIN!!! 
NOT HIGH PRICED !! 


A MONEY 


SAVER!!! 


address all correspondence to 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


General Sales Agents. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: ‘Church Magazines 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 


CA IRA! 


Published Monthly by 
The Church-Press Association, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offer a Superior medium for Non-Denominational 


oR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING 


OUR DESTINY, 


THe INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM ON! Leading Churches; pesilag sue 


MORALS AND RELIGION, 
Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


QUABBIN. 
The story of a small town with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. Illustrated. $1.75. 

GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 
Some INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 

EDWARD BURTON 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 

DREAMS OF THE DEAD ~ 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward S. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated Catalogs Free. 


Twenty Independent Publications 


Officially issued and circulated by the Pastors of 
omes of 20,000 


interested Families in touch withthe Church life 


of Philadelphia. 


Alike in Size, Style and Advertising 
Columns only. 


Send for sample copies and rates. 


20,000 “™circtiation. 20,000 
The Necessity and Advantages of 
NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


With answers to all objections, and showing 
the benefits of State Ownership in other 
countries, with statistics, and the 
opinions of leading statesmen as 
to the corruptions and des- 
potism of Railway Cor- 
porations, by 


THOMAS V. CATOR 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 


LEE & SHEPARD. 10 Milk St, Boston Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 
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UNION GONSTRUCTION ¢0, 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage, 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States’ Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
Agents Guarantee Cer- 
tificates from Com- 
pany. 


113 Devonshire St. - - 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. J. STARK, Treasurer. F. L. UNION, Engineer. 
THE FIRST EDITION 


OF THE 


EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER 


Room 7. 


has been exhausted, but a second edition is in 
the hands of the printer and is expected to be 
ready for sale by April 1st. 

The pamphlet has had a very wide circula- 
tion, and since it is trief and comprehensive 
and also a close study of the subject, it is well 
adapted to making propaganda for the nation- 
alist movement. One person alone has ordered 
more than 300 copies, and we would suggest 
that should any individual or nationalist club 
desire 100 or more for distribution, the order 
be sent at once to the Secretary of the First 
Nationalist Club of Philadelphia, Miss Diana 
HIRSCHLER, 2026 Camac St. 

The price is 5 cents per copy, or $4 per 
hundred. 


Chast Tnd-cemavamencs @ adeilatisly tie American Wrote 
oo Sib Guse Ot Gy Gd wy Guus 
—————e 

An exponent of labor thought and philosophy. 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman’s point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staff 
of able contributors. All the news of the labor 
world, Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue. 

Among the special features for 1893 will be a 
series of articles on the ‘Rise of the Working- 
man,’’ tracing the struggle for living wages from 
the time when, centuries ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition. Another series of articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the in- 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE OF LABorR invaluable to the student of labor 
affairs, 

The large circulation enables the managers ia 
lower the price to $1.50 a year. No free copies, 
Two months’ trial for ro cents, in coin or stamps. 


THE AGE OF Lasor, 
38 and 40 W. Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, IL 
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Agents everywhere to sell our 
WANTED _ STOVE POLISHING. MITTEN. The Gospel of Wealth. 
ou can make from Co) a day sure - be 
for every lady buys one at sight. It keeps Rylan Ene es eee 
her hands perfectly clean and polishes the 


stove better and quicker than a brush or 
rag. Sample to agents 35c. a set. Address, 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 


: every American, showing as it does the views 
New England Novelty M’fg Co, 24| of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
Portland St., Boston, Mass. tion of wealth. It treats of: 


GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” Pare of the administration of 


The man is more important than the money. 


5 
uy 
TRADE 


Sy PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. Three modes of disposing of wealth. 
—_——_Co>—__—_ Nations should go further in this direction. 
Price 15 cents, paper. Address, The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


THE New Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. Sa 
‘87 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC. JENKINS & McCOWAN, 


FIRST NATIONALIST CLUB. 224 Centre Street, New York. 


“LIBERTY TREE” BLOCK, 630 WASHINGTON STREET. FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 
Boston, FEBRUARY, 1893. 


Not quite four years have elapsed since our club, the first Nationalist Club eee 
in the world, was formed. Within that short time the Nationalist idea has 
commended itself to the American public to an extent far exceeding our most THE NEW NATION. 
sanguine hopes. The influence we have brought to bear upon legislative action 
has been remarkably successful, and many issues that we have raised have been TH E WEEK LY TOI LER. 


taken up enthusiastically by citizens at the polls. Our ideas are becoming actu- 
tualities. The times are ripe. Organized effort will now carry things with a 
swing, but it must be organized effort. 

Do you believe in the nationalization of industry, or; are you with us in the 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 


work of nationalizing the railroads, telegraph, telephone, express or any of the dustrial Union. 

so-called natural monopolies ? Do you wish to be identified with us and count 

for something? If so, you fe render important assistance to our work. The $1.00 PER YEAR. 

way we propose is this. We have opened a CORRESPONDING MEMBER- é : ‘ 
SHIP of this First Club, asking for members all over this Union, requiring an It keeps in the middle. of ‘theiroad, Cina, 
admission fee of $1.00, and a yearly due of $1.00, the money to be applied by the lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
club to Nationalist work, pure and simple. Each corresponding member is 

entitled to all the publications to be issued by the club, and will be considered a the South. 


center for the distribution of such publications. We give a Certificate of 
Membership, handsomely gotten up, to each Corresponding Member. Come in 
and share the victories to come. 


L. J. BRIDGEMAN, President. 
P. O'NEILL LARKIN, Secretary. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 9. 


The next fixture we shall explain in illustration of the rule demanding the 
greatest possible simplicity of form attainable with scientific construction is the 


SANITAS WATER CLOSET. 


Its bowl and trap have’ the general form of the Short Hopper, which is the 
simplest form possible; but to add to it the depth of water seal in the trap and the 
large surface of standing water in the bowl required for perfect sanitation and con- 


venience, a novel and scientific arrangement of the flushing mechanism has been 
adopted in this fixture. These features will be explained in detail by the aid of 
proper drawings in our next lesson. It is sufficient here only to say that in virtue 


of this arrangement the following requisites of a perfect sanitary water closet have 
been attained in the ‘‘ Sauitas,’’ namely: (1) Simplicity, (2) quickness and through- 


ness of flushing, (8) freedom from all unscoured parts, (4) compactness and con- 
venince of form, (5) economy in construction and water consumption, (6) amplitude 


of standing water in the bowl, (7) accessibility and visibility of all parts, (8) strength 


and durability, (9) security against evaporation and siphonage, (10) ease and con- 


venience of flushing, (11) quietness in action, and (12) neatness of appearance. 


Manufactured and Sold ny the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co, Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


